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that " no doubt could be entertained either of the legality
of the trials under review or of the propriety of the manner
in which the Lords of Justiciary had exercised their dis-
cretion upon this occasion. He thought that the judges
would have been highly culpable if, vested as they were
with discretionary powers, they had not employed them for
the present punishment of such daring delinquents, and the
suppression of doctrines so dangerous to the country/'*
The Scottish judges were soon to show that they were
just as ready to punish other "daring delinquents" of the
same kind. A Mr. Palmer was indicted at Perth for
circulating a seditious libel. By way of adding a certain
incidental finesse to the extraordinary injustice with which
Muir had been treated, the Lord Advocate had actually
urged as a proof against him that a letter was found in his
papers addressed to Mr. Palmer, who was then awaiting
trial, thus contriving to strike a simultaneous blow at two
persons. It was shown that Palmer's only offence consisted
in circulating a pamphlet, which he had not written himself,
containing not a single expression to which parallel could
not be found in Burke's own speeches. The trial itself
differed little from that of Muir. Witnesses were brow-
beaten, and Lord Abercromby, in summing up, maintained
in the form of an indignant question that it was sedition to
assert that the people had a right to universal suffrage.
Palmer was sentenced to seven years' transportation. The
other victims of that "discretionary power" which Pitt
thought had been so wisely exercised against Muir, were
Skirving, Margaret, and Gerrald. Skirving was the Secretary
of the great Convention which had been assembled at Edin-
burgh in January 1793, in imitation of the Convention in
London ten years earlier, for the purpose of demanding
Parliamentary Reform. The Convention adopted various
ridiculous titles and flourishes from the new French
1 Pitt also refused to see anything objectionable in the choice by the presiding
judge (according to Scotch law at that time) of jurors who belonged to an
Association that had already condemned Muir.